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such a thing." Even before the war the politer
tradition had lingered. In the Marconi business one
of the Ministers involved had said, "These lying
rumours pass from one foul lip to another;" one
foul lip, as Belloc observed, being his own and
another Cecil Chesterton's. But nowadays when
politicians wanted to tell lies, said Belloc, they just
told them.

The exact point at which we were to take our

plunge remained to be decided by Providence.  In

the Labour Party, as in the Conservative Party, the

nature of the seat to be contested normally depends

upon the purse of the aspirant.   No purse, no

prospects. The purse may be that of a Union, but

purse there has to be.  I remember in those early

days   discussing   annual   contributions   to   one's

constituency Party with a young Labour Candidate

in the lobby of the House. When I ingenuously told

him the modest income out of which I should then

have to contrive all these expenditures, he could not

repress a sharp bark of derisive laughter. He is now

a distinguished ornament of Communism.   For a

number of sufficient reasons I did not propose to buy

a seat.   Not much negotiation accordingly was

required.  It soon transpired that the plunge was

likely to be taken in Gloucestershire.   This was

excellent.   My people had been West Country for

centuries. All through the eighteenth century they

lived about Bristol.  My grandfather was the first

breakaway. And he was born at Clifton, a village

then well outside Bristol. From Clifton he went up to

Balliol in the spring of the Oxford Movement. From

Clifton he had watched the mob down below in